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in the pupil staff still prevails quite generally, which increases the 
difficulty. I am sure the problem is a difficult one for these schools 
and I am not prepared to offer suggestions for its solution. I am, 
however, deeply concerned with them and about them. My familiarity 
with the pupils from over forty schools which are affiliating with 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals and innumerable post graduates and even 
graduate nurses, leads me to believe that very serious neglect of the 
proper elementary instruction does exist. It is demonstrated in a 
thousand ways: lack of proper ethical understanding, careless nursing 
methods and, many times, total lack of familiarity with the simplest 
procedures, such as pulse taking and temperature readings, making of 
solutions and administration of drugs and hypodermics, accompanied 
by untidy and slovenly habits in work and elsewhere. 

I am amazed when I contemplate the effort made to secure addi- 
tional experience by post graduate work or affiliations, the perfect 
willingness to spare pupils for nine or ten months, or even their entire 
second year, to send them long distances, to pay their traveling ex- 
penses and the very definite desire to cooperate, especially during the 
first year's work, in theory, to conform to that given in our schools. 
All this shows a compelling force at work, an aroused sense of justice 
to pupil and patient and an awakened consciousness of neglected 
responsibilities. 

HOW SANTA FOUND THE CHANGSHA CHILDEEN 

By ALFRED C. REED, M.D. 
Changsha, China 

The children were all there. There was no doubt of that. They 
did not look exactly like other children in other parts of the world but 
their faces were just as bright and their eyes were just as wide and their 
hearts palpitated just as hard as the faces, and the eyes and the hearts 
of little American folks who at that same hour were also looking for 
Santa away off beyond the wide Pacific. Yes, their breathless expect- 
ancy was just as it should have been and was, perhaps, a little greater, 
because they had never seen or heard of Santa before and were drink- 
ing in with pathetic eagerness all that the speaker was saying about 
the first Christmas, also in an oriental land, and about the little chil- 
dren there who also had never seen a Christmas before and did not 
know what it was to mean. 

They listened intently to the old sweet story, and then the speaker 
began to tell about the Christmas spirit and how all over the world 
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children were happy just because it was Christmas and the children's 
time. He told them how the kings of the east first brought gifts, and 
then how, when the Babe of Bethlehem was no longer there, people 
began to give gifts to those who needed them because that was the 
spirit of the Babe who was very poor himself, and then people began 
too to give gifts to their friends and loved ones, and then, finally, after 
a very long time children came to expect old Santa Claus who came 
every Christmas from snowy forests of the north and brought an over- 
flowing supply of gifts and happiness and good cheer to all the children. 

So here these little children, in the middle of China, were expecting 
Santa and were filled with wonder at the great Christmas tree which 
filled the front of the court, for the celebration was in an inner court 
of the hospital, open to the sky, and as the sun fell slowly across Yolosan 
Mountain, large lamps were brought and all the candles on the tree 
were lighted. 

There in front were all the children from the hospital, their white 
faces shining, and back of them were many more children, brothers, 
sisters and friends, and back of them were bigger sisters, and mothers, 
aunts and other friends. The children certainly looked strange, the 
little boys decked out in every color, with long skirts and bright-colored 
caps, and the little girls in trousers, with their black hair shining with 
oil and hanging in long tight braids. Then too it was what the Chinese 
call "seven coat weather," and the amount of padding necessary for 
each small figure was beyond belief. There were older patients there 
too, all girls and women, because this division of the Yale Hospital is 
for women only. 

One girl had lain on a frame for ten patient months, trying to get 
her back straight as it should be. Now she was sitting up to see Santa 
Claus. The junior nurses were quite concerned about her when it 
came time for the patients to have their evening meal. Not for months 
had she been allowed to eat sitting up. So the junior nurses went in 
a body to one of the doctors and politely asked if this girl might have 
her supper sitting up or if she must go back to bed to eat and then 
get up again! It was satisfactorily arranged that she could eat sitting 
up, without hurting her weak back, and this she did in the center of 
the hospital children. Next to her was little eight-year old Gan Fu 
Tsun, who can read quite well in spite of her diminutive size, and 
who is always to be found in the wards reading to a group of women. 
She it was who offered to sit up with the girl with the weak back one 
night, when it so happened that there were no other patients in that 
ward and there was danger that stray devils might need to be frightened 
away. Then there was the youngster of six years with the paralyzed 
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arm, who was everywhere at once and under everybody's feet all the 
time. And there were a dozen more of the hospital children, each with 
some pathetic history, like the girl of fifteen who had been married for 
two years and who was dying from tuberculosis, but all alike were eager 
for Santa Claus and forgetful of their own ills and wrongs in the joy 
of Christmas. 

Beside Miss Farnsworth, the supervisor of the women's training 
school, and the three graduate Chinese nurses, there are a score of 
student nurses in the hospital, a bright-faced group of Chinese girls, 
who find, in the discipline, justice, hard work and good times of the 
hospital training, the most stimulating and welcome change from their 
own narrow home life. These girls come largely from the best Chinese 
families and, in the three years' course at the hospital, develop like 
flowers which are just waiting for the sun and rains of spring to blossom 
out into useful and beautiful lives. Here at the Yale Hospital Christ- 
mas celebration, they were dressed in their finest apparel and were 
the proud hostesses of parents, sisters and friends. During the alter- 
noon they served tea and uncounted dozens of cakes, oranges and candy, 
for in China to eat is to be happy, and no celebration is complete with- 
out much eating. Even the little group of foreign visitors were remem- 
bered by special plates of foreign cakes and candy. It is hopeless to 
try to fill Chinese children, and some who are not children, on tea and 
cakes alone, so a worthy substitute was found in peanuts. Peanuts 
by the bushel are cheap in Changsha, and more, they are sanitary, 
wholesome and well-liked. So everyone had all she could eat and in 
the midst of it the Christmas program continued. 

Two student nurses sang one of the old hymns in Chinese. What 
matter if they did not always come out right together, and if the pitch 
varied from the organ occasionally and if they were rather red and 
breathless when they finished? It is no small thing for a Chinese girl 
to face an audience and western singing is decidedly a new art, more- 
over this was Christ's birthday celebration and everyone knew it. 
But they sang their best and the audience applauded enthusiastically 
and then joined in singing another hymn from books provided for 
the occasion. After this, excitement in the front row ran so high that 
even the peanuts were forgotten, and small wonder! The man who 
made the speech was telephoning to Santa Claus, and of course the 
children nearly suffocated between their desire to shout and run, and 
their greater desire to hear what he said. 

But Santa was apparently on the way and said he would soon find 
them, even away off in Changsha, so far from his usual path. Sure 
enough it was but a moment until a jangle of bells and a brisk stamping 
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of feet announced the arrival of that long-expected gentleman. It 
seemed that where he came from it must have been about "ten coat 
weather." Another strange thing was to see Santa Claus in Chinese 
clothes and with a Chinese face volubly explaining to the children in 
Chinese about his long trip from the northern snows and his difficulty 
in finding Changsha and then to hear him say that having learned the 
road, he would make it a regular yearly stop, provided some of his 
friends in America would help him out in filling and arranging his pack. 

It was quite remarkable the number of presents discovered in the 
big Christmas tree, under the skilled direction of Santa Claus. When 
all had been distributed, amidst great excitement and breathless interest, 
it was found that every person had been remembered, from the super- 
vising nurse and graduate nurses, down through the pupil nurses and 
the patients and the char-women, and the technical assistants and the 
hospital coolies and even the doctors were not left out. It became 
necessary once more to renew the supply of oranges, candy and cakes, 
and everyone was provided with enough additional peanuts to last 
them through the afternoon. 

All this time, whenever they could get in between numbers or 
elsewhere, a strong Chinese band of six pieces had been playing enthusi- 
astically. At first the band was out in front of the Christmas tree, 
but as they blew so hard and made so much noise that little else could 
be heard, and as some of the smaller tots seemed in peril of being blown 
out of their seats, the band was moved back into the office of the super- 
vising nurse. This improved the effect very greatly until it came time 
for the band to eat. After they had disposed of the huge bowls of 
meat, and rice and vegetables, their strength seemed to be renewed 
and they blew so very enthusiastically that the supervising nurse had 
to close the door of her office, but this did not decrease their efforts 
and the Chinese, little children and big children, were delighted beyond 
measure. 

When the presents were all distributed and the exercises were over 
and everybody had had just about all she could eat, more peanuts 
were distributed and a Chinese play was given in front of the Christmas 
tree by the hospital pharmacist and the assistant pharmacist and the 
assistant pharmacist's helper and the multigraph operator and the 
laboratory assistant, and a few nurses from the men's training school 
to help out. This lasted an hour and was quite unintelligible to 
foreigners, but all the Chinese said it was a fine Christmas play and they 
stayed until they were sure it was ended. 

Thus did Santa Claus find the Changsha children at the Yale Hos- 
pital and for this reason did they all hope'he would come again next year. 
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The preparations for his coming and, indeed, the fact that he came at 
all was due to the careful planning and the long hours of hard work 
after the regular work was done, on the part of the supervising nurse 
and the graduate nurses and the student nurses, but most especially 
was its great success due to the inspiring enthusiasm and skill of the 
supervising nurse. Christmas in the middle of China is a very different 
affair from Christmas in America, but when the Christmas spirit is 
there and Santa Claus does not forget and when everybody remembers 
whose birthday it is, then, — it is the same old Christmas and just as 
merry. 

TUBERCULOUS WOMEN AS NURSES OF THE TUBERCULOUS 

By MARTIN F. SLOAN, M.D. 
Towson, Maryland 

To the strong and well the world presents an unlimited field of possi- 
bilities, and from them the god, Terminus, withholds his contribution 
indefinitely, as he did from Rome on the day of the founding of that 
eternal city. The vigorous bodies and active minds of Charles Dickens, 
Weir Mitchell and Frances Willard early presaged serviceable lives 
and by such they are immortalized among men, but what the lives of 
Chopin, Keats or Laennec might have meant to humanity, had they 
been permitted to run their full three score years and ten, is a matter 
of sorrowful conjecture and melancholy speculation. The unwritten 
history of the sciences, of the arts and of politics is full of tragic stories 
pathetic from the view point of what "might have been." Such is 
the irony of fate that immoderate application and intense devotion to 
one's chosen vocation frequently result in an untimely conclusion and 
eight times out of ten this unhappy ending is due to tuberculosis. 

To say that the development of tuberculosis necessarily eliminates 
its victim from participation in any sort of endeavor or human uplift- 
ing service would be disputed by the reader, the scholar and the scientist, 
who have been thrilled and inspired by the productions of the minds 
and souls whose bodies were harboring all the while mildly-active 
tuberculous disease. Chopin, who developed consumption at the age 
of twenty-nine, produced some of his best compositions while nursing 
his illness. It is said that his music of this time "feelingly expressed 
his individual sufferings to a rare degree." Schiller was a health seeker 
after the age of twenty-one, yet he continued to enrich the world's 
literature with some of its brightest gems. Laennec, the astutest 
diagnostician of the early nineteenth century, wrote the second edition 



